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The chariot - what a splendid invention! A wicker basket on wheels, whisked along at incredible 
speed by two or (more exciting still) four small, agile horses-those creatures so strange to the 
earliest inhabitants of Greece that the rumour spread of a man-horse, the Centaur. Homer's Iliad is 
full of romantic memories of the chariot warfare of an earlier age. Chariot warfare, however, was 
long out of date by Homer's time and was never revived in the Greco-Roman world (although 
we meet it again in Britain, with those_acrobatic riders whose agility so impressed Caesar). 

Racing was a different matter. For Homer and his audience, this was a reality. The chariot race 
is the principal event of the Games of Book XXIII of the Iliad (362-533); its detail is circumstantial 
and convincing, and its excitement powerful: 'The heart of each driver as he stood in his car and 
struggled to be first was beating hard. They yelled at their horses, who flew along in a cloud of 
dust and Diomedes 'was so angry that the tears poured down his cheeks' (370-2, 385 tr. Rieu.) 
And it was for racing purposes that the chariot survived for many centuries to come. Of course 
riding was also enjoyed and appreciated by the spectators at Olympia, but the chariot race 
had the highest status and, because of the danger, especially at the turning post, much the 
greatest entertainment value. 

Two passages from fifth century plays, apart from Homer's race, conjure up something of 
the nail-biting drama of the chariot at full speed -a cross between the Derby and Brands 
Hatch. We have a tour de force by Sophocles — the fictitious account of Orestes' death at the 
Pythian games (Electro, 681-763): the old tutor really revels in making his story as bloodthirsty as 
he can, and no doubt Sophocles knew well enough what he was describing-dust, noise, sweat, 
crashes at the turn, and the body dragged and trampled till it wasunrecognisable. Euripides 
pictures for us not a race, but-even more horrifying-a team of horses driven mad with terror 
by an outsize, unearthly bull, bellowing towards them from a monstrous tidal wave, and the 
gruesome death of their driver, Hippolytus, under their flying hooves (Hippolytus, 1194 — 1248). 

The second passage, exciting though it is in itself, brings me to a new theme: not the thrill of 
the race, but the extraordinarily vivid image it offered Greek writers for the human personality- 
for them, a living, potent image, such as we (even watching Ben Hur) can never fully recapture. A 
driver riding so light a vehicle that he feels borne along almost by the horses alone, 
controlling their power with only the slightest touch on the reins: and the horses themselves, 
energy incarnate, one with their charioteer-yet liable to fly out of control through the driver's 
own excess of zeal or the tiniest miscalculation: what better picture could there be of that 
mysterious entity, the human mind, in charge-but not always in control-of the source of its 
dynamic energy, and only too often of its destruction-the emotions? The image must have 
presented itself powerfully to the poets. Here's one example, from Aeschylus. Orestes, the 
bloodstained robe of Agememnon in his arms, feels the guilty terror surge up in his heart: 

But still, that you may know- 
I see no end in sight, 

I am a charioteer-the reins are flying, look, 
the mares plunge off the track . . . 

(Libation Bearers, 1021-4, tr. Fagles) 

But in Hippolytus ('Horse-Looser') this image dominates the play. Phaedra, Theseus' young wife, 
desperately in love with her handsome athletic stepson tries to control or at least to hide her 



passion. But Hippolytus, so far from being susceptible to her Nurse's plea, has exiled Aphrodite 
and made Artemis, the chaste huntress, his queen: he has poured all his thwarted love and 
affection on to his horses, and literally gives rein to his passion and energy by chariot- riding- 

When I've had my meal 

I'll take them out with the chariot and drive them hard. 

Your Aphrodite? No! to me she means nothing. ' 

(111-3, tr. Vellacott) 

In the end, when he is exiled by Theseus for his supposed rape of Phaedra the chariot and 
horses complete the dramatic symbol: 'O horses my own hand fed, Your cursed strength has 
crushed and killed me', he cries (1355-7). It is, in fact, the strength of his own unrecognised 
passions which has destroyed him. But the image does not relate to Hippolytus alone; Phaedra too 
is caught up by the uncontrollable, incomprehensible force of emotion, and she shares the 
image with him. How else can we understand outburst, her longing for the freedom, the 
exhilaration of the hunt, the 

level rides. 

And the tamed strength of Thessaly horses under my 
hand! 

(230-1) 

The Nurse's horror is in similar words: she asks 

Which of the gods has his bridle on you 
And drives you beside yourself? 

(237-8) 


Phaedra, like Hippolytus, isdestroyed - both physically and emotionally - by hidden passion that 
has run out of control. The picture of the galloping horses and the flying chariot is intertwined 
throughout the play with the idea of self-control - sophrosyne - and the disaster which follows loss. 

Chariot of the Soul 

Now for my final chariot: the chariot of the soul in Plato's Phaedrus, the dialogue in which Love 
forms the subject of discussion in a variety of styles. Here is that marvellous picture of 'a pair of 
winged horses and a charioteer', and the soul's longing to grow wings and reach the realms of the 
gods (Phaed. 246-255). These chariots have only two horses. One is white, beautiful, and easily 
guided; the other dark, ugly, 'shag-eared and deaf, hardly yielding to whip and spur' (253E, tr. 
Jowett). The bad horse leads us to 'terrible and unlawful deeds', but the driver, seeing the 
beloved's true beauty, with 'Modesty' (sophrosyne again) 'set in her holy place' (2548), drags 
back the reins, and 'forces his legs and haunches to the ground and punishes him sorely', until 
at last 'the soul of the lover follows the beloved in modesty' (this time the word is from aidos, 
the very virtue that Phaedra had such problems with in Hippolytus 385--7). This 'Platonic' love will 
now help the feathers to grow and the soul to flyaway, 'having conquered in one of the three truly 
Olympian victories' (2568)-that is, one of the three throws required for victory in wrestling. 


Needlessto say, the beloved in Plato's scheme is male, not female- only this pure and almost un- 
physical love will complete the 'heavenward pilgrimage' of Plato's vision. Plato's horses, too, 



are explicitly separate-good and bad. The striking coincidence of the image, together with the 
repeated use of the key words aidos and sophrosyne, and (most convincing in my view, since 
Greek writers all show a very keen awareness of names and their meaning) the choice of Phaedrus, 
the male Phaedra, as the recipient of this fable, make this dialogue fascinating to compare with the 
story of Phaedra and Hippolytus: Plato believes those same horses, the passions which swept 
Euripides' pair to destruction, can be persuaded to lead the soul not downward, but upwa rds to 
join the chariots of the gods, where the soul 'beholds justice, and temperance, and knowledge 
absolute' (247D), and where the horses after their work will be given 'ambrosia to eat and nectar 
to drink'. Alas for Plato, with his distaste for heterosexual love, and his deep conviction that it can 
only hinder the true philosopher! Euripides is closer to the 'foul rag-and-bone shop of the heart', 
but Plato's poetry is marvellous, his horses glorious. 
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